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00:05 


JH 


That night was very difficult. As I said, the following night, I was asked to 
take 38 bodies, and put them in a 5 ton stake-body pickup, stake-body 
truck, I put the 38 bodies in there and took them up to Nuuana Cemetery in 
downtown Honolulu, where they had a trench-like grave, and we put the 
bodies in there. We did not have coffins. They were either wrapped in 
blankets or canvas, I can't recall now. Officers were buried in caskets, 
regular caskets, enlisted personnel were buried in wooden caskets, and the 
wooden caskets were too small for them. Now, in the 2 weeks that 
followed there, I was on the board detail, Pearl City, and were pulling 
bodies out of the water, and getting all types of recoveries. And many of 
the bodies wouldn't fit in the coffins, so we had to do whatever we had to to 
get the body in there. And then we would stack the bodies, the caskets, 
stack em up and then stack em across each other and arrange it so you 
could get underneath, sort of made a little cave of those, we had so many 
bodies. And a problem we had with identification was, many of them were 
in a hurry, they didn't have their dog tags, or the dog tags were burned off, 
or there were no hands or anything like that to work on. If they had their 
name on their, they might have their name on their undershorts or another 
piece of- and yet there might be another piece of apparel that had 
somebody else's name on it because they would borrow a lot of times, 'hey 
I don't have a clean skivy shirt, can I borrow yours,' you know. And that's 
the way life...life was pretty different then. So it made it very difficult to 
identify, and so one of the things that the Navy required that you filled out 
a death certificate form N, name, rank, serial number, date of birth, 
location of birth, cause of death, and all this stuff. Hell, we didn't have 
time for that. Did a thumbprint if they had it, or anything you could 
identify them, stick it on there, stick it on their body, put their legs in, and 
put them away. When you have time, then you can go do that stuff. But in 
the meantime, you had to do all that other...So it was pretty raunchy there 
for about 72 hours. 


02:37 


I 


JH 


When you first got to the hospital...could you just describe the condition of 
some of the patients you saw? 

A lot of burns. I think black is what I see most. I remember black, and red, 
blood. Remember one fellow walked in like this, walked in, and, like he 
was making sick call, waiting for sick call, he had his intestines he was 
holding, and immediately they laid him down and a couple of us, three or 


four of us, worked on him, put a big battle dressing over his intestine, 
didn't try to do anything with them, poured normal saline to keep them 
wet, immediately got him on a gurney, on a stretcher, and took him up to 
surgery. I don't know if he made it or not. Although I didn't see it, a friend 
of mine, Din, was telling me about it, a fellow came walking in and wanted 
to see if he could get taken care of. He only had one foot, and he was 
walking on his stub on the other foot, and not like he was in any pain at all, 
obviously in shock. And so the diagnosis usually, on the form N, or the 
death certificate, was death by multiple war wounds, extreme, usually was 
the way it was. Now, the burns were very difficult to take care of, because 
the sailors, they wore short sleeves and shorts a lot of times, whites, you 
know, and the flash burn of the explosion covers, would burn them, first 
and second degree burns, not third degree, but first and second. Well, it's 
not so much the severity of a burn, but the enormity, the area, that makes it 
so difficult, it makes it very difficult for a recovery. And a lot of them were 
badly burned. And those that went into the oily waters and had to push 
water away that's burning above them, so they could come up and take a 
breath, and then go back under and stroke, sometimes come up and take a 
breath of flame and sear their lungs. And they were covered in oil, and just 
cleaning them up to find out what was wrong with them was one hell of a 
mess. It was quite diffi- and then, in those days, the treatment for burns 
was to spray, to put, rub tannic acid, tannic acid is like tea, tannin, and 
that's what it did, sort of form a hard shell, like a heavy skin over the 
wound, the burn, which kept the air out, so that wasn't painful, to release 
the air. 


Pause 


05:40 


JH 


The problem with the tannic acid treatment is, although it covers over top, 
it reduced the pain, from the air, from the pain, the air causing pain, what 
we didn't realize is if they had an infection underneath it, we didn't know it. 
And we lost a lot to kidney, we lost patients to kidney failures from 
infections and stuff like this, cause if anything else, you learn by these 
methods. Cause in those days when you had your appendix, you didn't 
walk for a week, and if you had a hernia, you didn't walk for 21 days. 
Medicine learns, you know, as it goes along. So, I was in the beginning of 
the hospital corp. What we used to say was, 'dobells gargled, cedlis 
powders, leeches, and sometimes maggots.' What people don't realize, that 
with osteomalitis, we used to drill a hole in the bone, and put maggots into 
it, and then cover it up, you count the maggots going in, and the maggots 
would eat it up, eat up the infection inside the bone, and then you'd flush 
the maggots out, and people survived. People don't realize also, that in 
WWI, that the people that didn't get gangrene were the fellows that had 
maggots on them. And, believe it or not, maggots are still used today in 
that attitude. So, we were in the infancy of medical care in the armed 
forces, but I think we saved a lot of lives at Pearl. A lot of lives. 


Pause 


07:20 


I 


I want to talk to you a little bit about life on the civilian side of the base, 
because not many people that we have on our list were married and went 
home. Went aboard ship, mostly. If you could paint the scene of how the 
attacks of Pearl Harbor affected life in Honolulu after the initial days, and 
as time went on? What was going on? 


JH Life after the raid, and up until the Midway raid, went from very, very 
critical security, and relaxed as it went down the line. See, it was 6 months 
between that time, and although martial law was declared in Pearl, in 
Honolulu, in Oahu- 

Pause 

08:45 

JH After the initial raid, and after life started to get back, somewhat, to 


normal, for about 6 months before the Japanese hit Midway, which was in 
June, life was pretty nice for us because I still had my wife. She did not 
want to go back. She lost her job, though, at the restaurant because they 
were serving beer and they couldn't take a chance with martial law, so I 
didn't have a lot of income at that time. So we lived very frugally, and I 
would get liberty every 4th night, and then I got every other night for a 
while, depending where I was stationed. I was later transferred from the 
hospital to Bishop's Point, the section base, and then I was getting liberty 
only every 4th night, because it was an officer problem there, and he did 
not like married men. At any rate, life was pretty good, and it taught mea 
lot. When I was able to get her evacuated in around August, life was a 
little different. I was then transferred to Hawaii, the big island Hawaii, and 
the section base at Hielo, Hielo Bay section base. And served there, I was 
on independent duty there, there was no doctor, I was it, but I was 1st class 
by that time, and I was living high on the hog, I was making $84 a month. I 
thought that was pretty good. 


of the greatest recovery probably of any country to get that fleet back to 
work that fast they did., 


11:30 


I 


JH 


Could you talk a little bit about the involvement of the civilians in 
rebuilding the fleet? 

I wasn't, I don't have intimate knowledge of that, all I know is they were 
working. I saw a lot of them, civilians were at work doing it, it wasn't just 
the Navy that was doing it, it was civilian workers doing it. And of course 
our Navy personnel too were working. I wasn't privy to seeing the details 
of it. They would swarm over a ship, I know, working. 


12:10 


I 


JH 


When you go back to the memorial, when you stand on that structure over 
the Arizona, what thoughts go through your mind? 

Well, in October of 1941, I was at the hospital, and I received my orders 
transferring me to the Arizona. Well, we used to use the hospital for a 
receiving station for the fleet, that if they lost a corpsman out there ora 
pharmacist's mate going back to the States or for whatever reason, they 
would, rather than get them from the States, they would take them from 
our pool at the hospital. And I received my orders to the Arizona in 
October, I believe it was. Well the Chief, Chief Elkins, the Chief that made 
up the draft lists and everything, I went to him and I said, ‘chief, I'm one of 
the few guys that got a wife out here, and I don't want to go out to the 
battlefleet that goes out on Monday and comes back on Friday, leaving a 
young girl out here. Can I miss this draft, and maybe I can catch the next 
draft? And I can get my wife back to the States.’ Well he says, ‘well, 
alright, but the next draft, you're on, whether she's there or not.' Well, of 
course, there never was a next draft, and the fellow that took my place is 
still aboard the Arizona. You asked me if I go back, yes I do. Whenever me 
or my wife and I go, we always go out, even though we've been there many 
times, we always go out and pay our respects. Course, I might not have 
been aboard that Sunday, I don't know. Too close to call. Yes, that's the 
luck. 


14:05 


I 
JH 
I 
JH 


Did you lose friends and buddies during the battle? 

Yes. Yep. 

Do you know some of their names? 

Sometimes nicknames, but, I'm lucky, I still have most of my faculties, but 
after 23 years in the service, 2 wars, all theaters in all the wars, it's 
difficult to remember details. I've had so many friends, lost many, can 
remember faces in my mind, don't remember names. In a way, it's good. 
When I was with the Marines in Korea, I was assigning corpsman to the 
companies the Marines have, 3 platoons to a company, and we had 2 Navy 
corpsman assigned to a company. So, how do you assign 2 corpsman to 3 
platoons? And, when a platoon goes out on recon, it's corpsman goes with 
them, he could get knocked off. And you had to be real careful you didn't 


get too acquainted with somebody, because your assignments, somebody 
doesn't want to go because they're married, you don't want to know about 
that. I think, after a while, you get to be friends, but not too close. I don't 
understand it, but, you know. 


16:20 


I 


JH 


There are a million and a half visitors out to the Arizona that reach back to 
learn about this particular part of history. Some of them, maybe, don't 
know very much. Some, like yourself, experienced it. As someone who was 
there that day, and saw and smelled the carnage that this attack brought, 
what would you say to those visitors who are out there, who are looking for 
something to take away from that experience? 


e ane I think the film out there is wonderful. Out there, I've 


often, and even, I've mentioned to Dan before, like to get a copy of it but 
you can't, for teaching purposes in the schools. But, it's sanitized. It shows 
a lot of explosions and stuff. I think the point you have to show, especially 
to the Japanese visitors, is it's more the scenes of what happened at 

, the carnage that was there, the Tripper hospital and the 
amputation saw was so hot to touch to the hands. I'd have to show 
garbage cans full of arms and limbs. You have to show a picture of the 
banyan tree on Ford Island with the arms and legs hanging on it. You have 
to unsanitize something, otherwise it's like a video game. Boom, boom, 
you're dead. That's terrible, look at all that. But there's nothing human 
about it that people can feel, and certainly there's no smell. I often said, if 
I had the opportunity as the director of a film, I'd love to program that 
smell and smoke into the auditorium, and the smell of the burnt bodies. 
You would immediately, of course, be ostracized by the press and do- 
gooders, but that's war, and I'm amazed that Spielberg got away with 
showing the body being pulled up on the beach and blown away. A very 
close personal friend of mine is Walter Eilers, who received the Medal of 
Honor for his actions on D-Day and Normandy, he's on my committee, we 
lecture together, he lost his brother there, and we try to explain that's a 
very accurate part of it, what it was like, but there's no smell. The man 
crawling up in front of you that defecates in his pants or vomits on the 
thing, all that smell, that blood, and you have to live in it. That's what 
people don't take away with them, and how can you teach that? I'm sorry, 
you asked the question and I gave you the answer. 


19:50 


I 
JH 


That's what you're here to do, to give the answers. 

Yeah, that's the problem. On 9/11, when my daughter spent 3 days at 
Ground Zero, she saw the 2nd plane hit, and she got just a taste of it 
because she spent 3 days down there with the Salvation Army, and I said, 
'what do you remember most about it?' 'Well, I remember when they 


brought this thing over with an arm on it, just an arm on it, and they didn't 
know who it belonged to, and I remember the wristwatch was on the arm.’ 
She will carry that till her dying day. So, how can you have people 
remember Pearl Harbor? Well, I don't know, other than what Pearl Harbor 
people say, 'Keep America Alert! Remember Pearl Harbor!' Remember 
9/11. 


21:11 


Let's go off-camera for a second. When I lecture in the schools, I need a 
teaching aide. A lecture is dead if you're just 50 minutes of talking to kids. 
So this film that I got of Pearl Harbor by CBS, I reduced it down to 18 1/2 
minutes, and it's narrated there by an...I can't think of his name now, well- 
known person, and he discusses this, about all these types of things, and 
those are the things I'm extrapolating from that film, that that film relates 
to. He talks about people talking about that. That gets the kids' attention, 
so after I show that 18 minute film, when I tell my stuff, in their mind's eye 
they're seeing that banyan tree and they're seeing those big GI garbage 
cans with those arms and legs in them, in their mind as I'm talking. But I 
gave something graphic to look at. I would urge that you take a look at 
that film, I could help you get a CD copy of it for you to screen it, you know, 
it's 18 minutes, but it'll be a worthwhile thing even for, maybe, directing 
your questions. 


22:24 


I 
JH 


Could you describe what you saw in the banyan tree? 
I didn't see it. These are the things, you asked me how do you have people 
relate. Some saw it. 


Pause 


23:14 


I 
JH 


What's the lesson of Pearl Harbor? 

I'd have to say the lesson is that, be prepared for any eventuality in a 
lifetime, that there's a lot of people out there that don't like the way we 
live, and they'd like to bring us down to their level. Whether we're right or 
wrong in everything we do, I don't know, but I do know I love this country, 
and I love what it's given me. It gave me, later, an education. It gave mea 
family, everything I needed, and I had nothing to start with. And I served 
23 years in the armed forces, and I think what's missing is the lack of 
discipline in the kids, and I think in many of the other countries where you 
have to spend at least 2 years in the armed forces, is missing here where 
discipline is taught. Whether they retain it or not is not important, but 
what you learn under those conditions, you never quite forget and many 
times pass on to others. So, I don't know, I guess we have to stay with the 
motto of the Pearl Harbor Survivors, "Remember Pearl Harbor, Keep 
America Alert." 


24:38 
(waiting for plane to clear) 


25:36 
I Could you tell us the Pearl Harbor’s Survivor’s motto again please? 
JH “Remember Pearl Harbor, Keep America Alert.” 


25:45 

I Thank you. Is there anything that I’ve missed, that you think is important 
to your experience at Pearl Harbor, that I haven’t covered that you wanna 
share? 

JH No, I think you’ve been very uh, very good. You know what you want and 
uh, and when its all through I think your gonna extrapolate various things 
to make the story work. You got a lot of stories, some of these guys are 
really great, some of them can’t remember to well either, but, what, what I 
think is that this thing doesn’t die, that this type of program is capable of 
being used in the education in schools like, if everybody asked for a disc to 
see how good I did, I think that’s great, I’ve been down that line, I’ve had 
several of these. But what we need it to, to be able to have key points you 
want to get it on the kids, pull this guy in to make this point, then this guy 
can talk a little about this point ... you know what I’m talking about? 


26:49 

I I absolutely do. 

JH That’s, here’s from Honolulu, this is from the Arizona, this is from a 
different ship, this is from the hospital. And if you can have that in these 
flashes, you don’t have to have a long drawn out thing, but as he makes a 
point these things appear, somebody’s saying it, so you have reality with 
the incident and that’s the secret. And of course the smell. (laughs) 


27:13 

I I can’t agree more and sounds like you read my treatment. (laughs) Jack 
thank you sir. 

JH My pleasure. 

I It was real nice. 


27:53 
(room tone + portraits) 


30:41 
End. 


